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TJAVE  you  been  following  this  series  of  educa- 
tional  pages  which  is  being  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  retail  and  wholesale  grocers?  It  is 
planned  to  help  the  trade  sell  more  canned  foods  by 
intelligent  merchandising — and  the  series  is  built 
around  sales  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  product  itself. 

The  pages  are  appearing  in:  American  Grocer,  Chain 


Store  Age,  Chain  Store  Management,  Groceries, 
National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Progressive  Grocer. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  in  them  some  usable  material 
for  your  work  with  the  trade.  The  response  received 
direct  from  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  gives 
evidence  that  many  of  the  selling  slants  are  being 
put  to  work  with  good  result. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


In  March 


*  Helping  the  grocer  sell 
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PEAS  of 
QUALITY 

Many  years  of  growing 
and  experimenting  has 
enabled  Rogers  Bros, 
to  produce  seed  of 
superior  quality,  that 
does  not  vary  from  year 
to  year  and  that  has 
produced  many  banner 
crops. 

k  Substitution  does  not  pay  k 
^  — use  only  quality  seed  ^ 

ROGERS  BROS. 
SEED  COMPANY 


326  W.  MADISON  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS 
PEAS,  BEANS  AND  SWEET  CORN 
FOR  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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TRIMMER  ftUTTCR  COMPOUf^APPLC««-.0«VCR  CLO»iNe  MACHlfie  SCROLL  SMEAR*.  AUTO  PRE  ****.•  CURLER 

FOR  RlXEDCAfi*  »»«•  i*i*»  €no«  r«oH 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  ""ov/n"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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GREAT 


SER  VICE 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


IBMMiiilflHiiiiiflliiiAftMifll  from  39  modern 
factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 


in 


EFFICIENT  CLOSING  MACHINES 


types,  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 


The  plain  and 

enamel  lined  Continental  Cans  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research. 


"IT'S  BETTER 
PACKED  IN  TIN' 


CONTINENTAL 


OFFERS  EVE^  FACILITY  FOS 
GREATER  SERVICE  IN  1933 
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EDITORIALS 

Bright — Well,  do  things  look  brighter  for  the 
canning  industry,  and  for  all  other  industries! 
Who  would  have  dared  predict  such  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  such  a  few  days?  Who  was  it  said : 
“be  sure  you  are  right  then  go  ahead.”  That  is  what 
we  are  getting  from  a  man  who  dares  to  do,  and  all 
the  country  has  fallen  into  step  with  him,  and  we  are 
getting  things  done.  The  money  barons  were  bearded 
in  their  dens;  have  been  dragged  forth  to  allow  the 
sunlight  of  publicity  to  clean  up  any  dark  spots  that 
existed,  and  to  purify  the  whole  works.  It  may  have 
beefi  hard  on  some  of  them,  but  eventually  they  will 
rejoice  at  the  action,  and  it  will  do  all  of  us  good, 
even  if  we  may  have  suffered  in  the  clean  up.  We 
will  now  have  banking  instead  of  pawnbrokering, 
and  that  has  a  tremendous  significance  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  There  will  naturally  follow  the  end¬ 
ing  of  Wall  Street  as  a  barometer  of  business,  a  false 
position  it  has  held  for  a  decade,  and  which  it  was 
not  any  more  entitled  to  than  might  have  been  the 
prices  quoted  at  a  race  track,  or  that  values  should 
be  gauged  by  the  $5  profit  of  one  Jack-pot  and  the 
5  cent  profit  of  the  next  pot.  Henceforth,  banking 
will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  business,  industry 
and  human  interests  instead  of  mainly  for  gambling. 
The  realization  of  the  greatness  of  this  victory  will 
grow  with  the  passing  of  time. 

And  the  next  great  St.  George-attacking-the- 
Dragon  act  was  the  passage  of  the  Economy  Act, 
the  bearding  of  the  political  racketeers  in  their  very 
stronghold.  And  not  only  attacking  but  the  cowing 
and  the  beating  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  the  Mayors  of  the 
Cities  will  follow  suit,  and  bring  the  tax  relief  with¬ 
out  which  the  financial  release  will  lose  much  of  its 
value.  The  basis  of  our  real  wealth  is  property  value, 
and  this  had  disappeared  almost  entirely  into  the 
hungry  maw  of  the  tax  gatherer.  This  too  will  be 
better  appreciated  as  time  goes  on.  The  political 
racketeer  is  on  his  way  out,  and  the  people  must  and 
will  keep  him  moving.  First,  sound  money  and  safe 
banks;  second,  rigid  economy  in  governmental  ex¬ 
penses,  or  in  other  words  tax  reductions. 

The  third  step  of  this  accomplished,  not  just  pro¬ 
posed  or  promised,  program  is:  Beer.  Don’t  regard 
this  as  merely  a  chance  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  in 
freedom,  for  it  is  a  better-business  move  of  the  first 
importance,  and  that  is  why  it  is  on  the  program. 
Whether  or  not  it  brings  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 


million  or  two  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  in 
revenue — and  again  reduces  your  taxes  by  that  much 
— or  very  much  less ;  look  what  it  means  to  business 
— to  the  consumers  of  your  goods!  To  re-open  and 
to  re-equip  the  breweries  that  have  been  closed  for 
nearly  13  years,  together  with  the  supplies  of  all 
kinds  needed,  will  call  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  most  of  this 
immediately.  That  means  the  reawakening  of  firms 
making  factory  supplies,  piping,  steam  equipment, 
vats,  barrels,  bottles,  labels,  coal  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  industries  supplying  other  items;  and 
it  also  means  the  reemployment  of  a  half  million 
now  unemployed,  once  more  giving  them  money  to 
spend — to  buy  your  goods  and  others.  It  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  master  stroke  against  the  blight  of 
unemployment.  For  the  tax  payer  it  means  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  useless  waste  of  over  $50,000,000  per  year 
in  fruitless  enforcement  efforts — for  that  heavy  drain 
on  the  treasury  will  soon  be  stopped — the  outflow 
stopped  and  in  its  place  the  old,  steady  inflow  of 
revenue  restored.  The  difference  between  paying  and 
receiving!  That  new  life  blood  injected  into  business 
will  begin  to  be  felt  at  once,  and  in  every  branch  of 
industry. 

Where  gloom  spread  over  the  entire  canning  in¬ 
dustry  we  now  have  the  bright  sunshine  of  promise 
and  performance.  Where  men  were  discouraged  and 
disheartened,  they  are  now  united  as  never  before  in 
our  history,  standing  as  one  with  confidence  and  de¬ 
termination.  It  is  indeed  bright.  Uphold  the  hands 
of  your  President,  and  of  his  splendid  co-operators, 
the  Congress,  and  help  them  go  through  with  this 
'magical  program  of  reconstruction.  They  deserve 
every  man’s  and  every  woman’s  unstinted  support — 
and  they  are  getting  it. 

Canned  foods  will  receive  a  full  sharp  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  little  more  because  they  were  more  heavily 
penalized  than  most  others. 

A  TLANTIC  CITY  IN  1934?— T/ie  Glass  Packer 
/a  took  a  post-card  vote  among  canners  who  are 
/  \  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 

and  among  others  who  are  not  members;  among  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  men,  brokers  and  glass  packers, 
and  recorded  the  results  in  its  March  issue  just  at 
hand.  The  combined  vote  named  as  its  first  choice 
Atlantic  City  far  ahead  of  all  other  contestants,  286, 
with  the  next  competitor  scoring  but  129 !  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  States  and  localities  from  which  the  votes 
for  Atlantic  City  came  showed  that  every  section 
favored  this  choice.  In  other  words  the  choice  was 
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not  made  by  any  section  or  locality,  but  the  selection 
seemed  spontaneous  everywhere. 

If  there  is  anything  in  “straw  votes” — and  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  they  represent  real  popular 
opinion — it  looks  like  Atlantic  City  for  the  1934  Con¬ 
vention — but  the  committee  has  yet  to  vote. 

Meantime  the  spring  conventions  are  coming  on  a 
pace  and  with  the  renewed  outlook  for  all  business, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  weighty  considerations  to  be 
debated.  Spring  time  is  here  and  it  is  about  time  that 
more  supply  men  came  out  of  their  hibernation,  and 
allowed  the  industry  to  know  that  they  are  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand — if  they  are.  Yes,  that’s  it. 
we  mean  to  begin  advertising  again.  We  have  an¬ 
swered  more  inquiries  in  the  past  few  weeks,  where 
to  buy  something,  than  we  did  in  any  similar  time  in 
the  past  five  years.  If  you  can  rub  sand  out  of  your 
eyes,  Mr.  Supply  Man  and  Mr.  Machinery  Man,  you 
will  see  in  this  a  possibility  of  orders;  and  likewise, 
that  they  know  where  to  come  for  such  information. 
After  fifty  years  they  ought  to,  don’t  you  think? 

THE  ALMANAC — Now  that  the  final  statistics 
have  made  their  appearance  the  1933  Almanac  is  be¬ 
ing  rushed  through  the  presses,  and  we  expect  to 
mail  it  to  you  one  day  this  week.  Watch  out  for  it, 
for  it  is  a  very  welcome  little  volume  at  any  desk. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  every  name  in  good  standing  on 
our  list,  free  as  always ;  but  if  you  let  your  copy  get 
away  from  you,  it  will  cost  you  $1  for  the  next  one. 
This  is  your  notice.  It  may  not  be  mailed  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  reaching  you  the  27th  or 
28th,  so  do  not  be  impatient,  but  keep  an  eye  out  for 
it. 

NOT  TALKING  ABOUT  THEIRS 

AN  investigation  of  the  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Co- 
operative  Corporation  reveals  the  fact  that 
/  \  the  recent  article  in  these  pages  blasting  co¬ 

operative  canneries  as  backed  by  the  government 
through  the  Farm  Board  or  other  threats  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  treasury,  has  no  reference  to  them.  This  Co¬ 
operative  is  not  financed  by  the  Farm  Board  or  any 
of  its  recent  efforts  to  help  the  farmer,  but  is  based 
upon  laws  of  1923 — years  before  the  Farm  Board  was 
heard  of.  Part  of  their  loans  are  from  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  who  sell  their  own  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  public,  and  the  balance  through  regular 
commercial  channels.  This  Corporation,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1931  under  the  Maryland  Cooperative  Cor¬ 
poration  Law,  has  had  the  very  careful  study  and 
approval  of  various  lawyers,  engineers,  accountants, 
etc.  At  the  present  time  they  have  124  stockholder 
members  ranging  all  the  way  from  corporations  own¬ 
ing  and  operating  over  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  small,  individual  farmers.  The  products  produced 
by  the  stockholder  members  are  canned,  frozen  or 
otherwise  preserved,  when  a  satisfactory  market  does 
not  exist  in  the  raw  state.  1931  they  operated  one 
cannery.  Last  year  they  operated  two  and  during 
the  present  year  they  intend  to  operate  (or  have 
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operations  conducted  for  them)  on  a  more  or  less 
restricted  scale,  plants  at  the  following  points: 
Hillsboro,  Md.;  Woodbine,  Md.;  Cordova,  Md.;  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Md. ;  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Milford,  Del. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  company  at  the 
present  time  is  as  follows:  Edwin  G.  Cover,  H.  C. 
Flowers,  J.  J.  Hammer,  Charles  Jarrell,  Charles  F. 
Seabrook,  F.  A.  Torsch,  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  and  H. 
W.  Woodward. 

While  the  officers  are:  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Chair¬ 
man  Executive  Committee ;  H.  C.  Flowers,  President ; 
H.  W.  Woodward,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  J.  J. 
Hammer,  Vice-President;  Charles  Jarrell,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Wm.  C.  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  A.  U.  Walter,  Assistant  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer;  J.  E.  Hedges,  Assistant  Secretary. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  to  restrict  their 
operations  to  what  it  is  felt  the  market  will  absorb 
at  a  fair  price.  For  example :  in  1932  they  completely 
eliminated  packing  No.  2  corn  and  packed  only  a  small 
percentage  of  No.  10  corn  which  their  records  indi¬ 
cate  has  been  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  at 
prices  which  will  net  the  grower  $8  or  more  a  ton. 
of  which  $6  was  paid  in  cash  in  the  first  part  of 
October,  1932.  In  general,  their  sales  have  been  made 
at  prices  considerably  above  the  level  prevailing  for 
forced  sales  and  in  many  instances  above  the  general 
market  level.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  Corporation  to 
work  through  established  channels,  employing  exist¬ 
ing  personnel  at  all  canning  plants,  and,  in  general, 
marketing  their  goods  through  channels  previouslv 
used.  It  is  understood  that  their  loans  are  on  a  basis 
of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  existing  market  value 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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“KYLER” 


Means  the 

FINEST  in 


LABELING 


AND 


BOXING 

MACHINES 


Thoroughly  Modern,  they  point  the 
way  to  tomorrow’s  demands  for 
quality  and  low  cost  production. 
The  Quality  of  KYLER  Labeling 
and  Boxing  Machines  is  our  most 
valuable  asset, — the  clearest  tribute 
to  the  integrity  of  our  organization. 


The  Westminster  Machine  Works 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  San  Francisco,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — 
The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Foreign  Distributors — W.  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C.  3,  England  ; 
Matthew  Wylie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow ;  Societe  Francaise  des  Etiqueteuses  “Ermold,”  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 


PICKLERS*  SEEDS 


NATIONAL  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 


For  Every  Need 

At  our  srowins  station  in  Colorado^ 
we  are  producing  a  complete  line  of 
cucumber  seed  for  the  pickling  trade, 
and  no  better  bred  stocks  are  obtainable 
anywhere. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Dill 
seed,  onions,  and  other  seeds  used  by 
the  Pickling  and  Canning  Industry,  and 
by  Kraut  Manufacturers. 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford, 


Conn. 


Shipping  Points — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Mercedes,  Texas 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 


By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control 


CANNING  CROPS  EXTENSION  WORK  IN 
MARYLAND  — 1932 

By  T.  D.  Holder 

Extension  Specialist  in  Canning  Crops 
University  of  Maryland 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers’  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem¬ 
ber  nth  and  15th,  1932 

This  report  is  intended  to  cover  briefly  the  re¬ 
sults,  for  one  year  only,  of  several  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  field  trials  with  canning  crops  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  report  of  the 
extension  activities  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
various  crops  in  1932. 

The  projects  herewith  reported  were  conducted 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter  and 
the  writer,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment,  county  agents,  canners  and  growers 
throughout  the  State.  The  cooperation  given  this 
work  by  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  through 
their  members  and  Field  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  M.  Shook, 
is  especially  appreciated. 

SNAP  BEAN  VARIETY  TEST— A  variety  test  o^ 
snap  beans  was  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Sub-Station,  Ridgely,  Md.,  to  determine  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  strains  best  adapted  for  the  bean  canning 
industry  of  Maryland.  There  were  seven  varieties  in 
the  test  which  included  the  commercial  varieties  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  Maryland  canners  and  growers.  These 
were  Giant,  Burpee,  Full  Measure,  New  Stringless, 
Konserva,  Dwarf  Early  Refugee  and  Stringless  Green 
Refugee.  Records  were  taken  during  the  harvesting 
season  on  yield  per  acre,  quality  and  resistance  to 
disease.  The  beans  were  planted  on  May  20th.  The 
rows  were  61  feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  apart. 
The  rate  of  planting  was  uniform.  The  test  was  laid 
out  in  four  separate  plots,  each  planted  with  a  repli¬ 
cation  of  the  seven  varieties.  Harvesting  began  on 
July  15th  at  which  time  Giant,  Burpee,  New  String¬ 
less,  Full  Measure,  and  Konserva  were  picked.  The 
Refugee  varieties  were  not  ready  at  this  time.  The 
Giant  and  Burpee  varieties  gave  highest  yields  at 
this  picking,  which  is  indicative  of  their  earliness. 


»  Growers’  Problems 


The  varieties  gave  the  following  yields  per  acre: 


Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod .  2.57  Tons 

Full  Measure .  2.28  Tons 

New  Stringless  Green  Pod .  2.11  Tons 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod .  2.00  Tons 

Konserva  .  1.95  Tons 

Dwarf  Early  Refugee .  1.48  Tons 

Stringless  Green  Refugee .  1.08  Tons 


The  above  yields  are  in  accordance  with  observa¬ 
tion  of  general  field  results.  Counts  of  the  number 
of  pods  were  made  for  each  variety  at  each  picking, 
but  with  the  common  method  of  picking  beans  in 
Maryland,  this  is  not  a  true  indication  of  quality. 
Lots  of  certain  varieties  were  canned  and  graded 
for  quality,  all  of  which  graded  as  “extra  standard’’ 
or  “fancy”  beans. 

Summary  of  yield  per  acre,  number  of  pods  per 
pound  and  time  required  for  picking  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Yield 


Stringless  Green  Refugee.... 

Total  of 
Plots — lbs. 

...  42.5 

Tons  Per 
Acre 

1.08 

,  Time  Required 
No.  of  for  Picking; 

Minutes 
**>•  Per  lb. 

143.4  7.9 

New  Stringless  Green  Pod.. 

...  82.75 

2.11 

106.4 

4.8 

Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod..l00.75 

2.57 

120.9 

4.7 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Gr’n  Pod  78.5 

2.00 

110.8 

4.7 

Full  Measure  . 

...  89.25 

2.28 

108.6 

4.7 

Konserva  . 

...  76.5 

1.95 

142.2 

5.1 

Dwarf  Early  Refugee . 

...  58.0 

1.48 

144.4 

7.0 

FREQUENCY  OF  HARVESTING  TESTS— A  test 
to  study  the  effect  of  frequency  of  harvesting  snap 
beans  on  the  yield,  quality  and  cost  was  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  variety  test.  Plots  1  and  4 
were  harvested  twice  per  week  and  plots  2  and  3 
were  harvested  once  per  week.  Records  were  taken 
on  the  yield,  time  required  for  picking  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  as  measured  by  the  number  of  pods  per  pound. 


Plots  1  and  4 
Harvested  Twice  Weekly 


Yield 
Tons  Per 
Acre 

No.  Pods 
Per  lb. 

Picking 

Time: 

Minutes 

Stringless  Green  Refugee . 

.  0.99 

145.0 

174 

New  Stringless  Green  Pod . 

.  2.16 

108.1 

226 

Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod . 

.  2.65 

123.1 

258 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod... 

.  2.13 

110.0 

207 

Full  Measure . 

.  2.42 

110.9 

228 

Konserva  . 

,.  2.12 

136.5 

221 

Dwarf  Early  Refugee . 

,.  1.51 

143.0 

238 

Average  . 

..  2.00 

122.3 

221.7 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Outdoor-type,  illustratinK  six-cylinder,  housed  power  plant  show¬ 
ing  clutch,  governor,  speed  control  lever,  skids  and  outboard  bear¬ 
ing,  all  self-contained.  Four-cylinder  units  are  similar. 


Viners  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable  power 
to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and 
important  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and 
grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the 
viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process. 

In  these  units,  four  and  six  cylinder  engines  with 
fly-ball  governors  assure  steady  speed.  The  speed  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  governor  accelerator  lever, 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Many  other  features  for 
this  particular  service  are  now  available  as  standard 
equipment. 


EQUIPPED  WITH 
WAUKESHA  ENGINES 

Wtiit  for  full  particulars 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 


All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty 
cents  per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE _ _ WISCONSIN 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  POWER  UNITS  WITH  WAUKESHA  MOTORS  FOR  VINER  DRIVE 


1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


BRISTLING 

WITH'GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRA6UE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoepeston,  Illinois 
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Plots  2  and  3 
Harvested  Once  Weekly 


Stringless  Green  Refugee . 

Yield- 
Tons  Per 
Acre 

1.17 

No.  Pods 
Per  lb. 

142.0 

Picking 

Time; 

Minutes 

161 

New  Stringless  Green  Pod . 

2.07 

104.5 

169 

Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod . 

2.49 

118.5 

220 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod.. 

1.87 

111.7 

164 

Full  Measure . 

2.13 

106.2 

195 

Konserva  . 

1.79 

146.3 

171 

Dwarf  Early  Refugee . 

1.45 

145.8 

170 

Average  . 

.  1.85 

122.5 

178.6 

For  the  more  frequent  harvesting,  there  was  an  8 
per  cent  increase  in  yield,  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  pods  per  pound  and  a  24  per  cent  increase  in  the 
time  required  for  picking.  These  results  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  different  if  picking  had  been 
made  for  sale  on  a  graded  rather  than  on  a  flat  basis. 
The  conclusions  are  that  under  present  conditions 
of  picking  and  buying  on  a  flat  rate  basis  it  does  not 
pay  to  harvest  snap  beans  as  often  as  twice  per 
week. 

TEST  OF  WILT-RESISTANT  STRAINS  OF 
PEAS — Further  extensive  trials  of  wilt-resistant 
peas  were  arranged  in  Carroll  County  in  1932  to  com¬ 
pare  the  performance  of  commercial  wilt-resistant 
and  susceptible  strains  on  wilt  infested  soil.  Seed 
for  the  test  was  furnished  by  the  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  B.  F.  Shriver  Company 
and  M.  V.  Bankert,  it  was  possible  to  arrange  these 
trials  on  an  acre  basis  for  each  strain  of  peas  tested 
and  to  secure  viner  weights  of  shelled  peas  as  har¬ 
vest  records.  The  trials  were  located  on  land  on 
which  peas  had  previously  failed  to  give  a  maximum 
crop,  presumably,  on  account  of  the  wilt  disease. 
Each  demonstration  included  the  testing  of  three 
wilt-resistant  strains  in  comparison  to  one  suscep¬ 
tible  strain.  The  peas  were  planted  about  April  17th. 
Wilt  was  hardly  a  factor  in  one  of  the  fields,  yet  an 
average  of  the  two  tests  showed  a  decided  advantage 
for  wilt-resistant  strains.  A  summary  of  results  of 
viner  yields  from  the  two  four-acre  plots  is  shown 
below : 

Pounds  Per  Acre 


Avei’age  yield  of  resistant  strains .  1362 

Average  yield  of  susceptible  strain .  1066 

Increase  of  resistant  strains .  27.8% 


Prior  to  harvesting  these  plots,  a  field  meeting  was 
held  at  which  time  canners,  growers,  and  investi¬ 
gators  observed  the  various  strains  of  peas  under 
test.  After  inspection  of  the  Shriver  and  Bankert 
plots,  a  visit  was  made  to  a  demonstration  on  the 
farm  of  A.  W.  Feeser,  Silver  Run,  which  included  a 
test  of  one  wilt-resistant  and  one  wilt-susceptible  strain 
of  peas.  This  was  a  most  outstanding  demonstration 
in  that  the  susceptible  strain  of  peas  had  completely 
gone  down  with  wilt,  while  the  resistant  strain  was 
making  normal  growth.  In  order  to  secure  records  as 
to  yield  between  these  plots,  a  number  of  square-yard 
areas  of  peas  were  harvested  from  each  plot  and  the 
yields  computed  as  follows: 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  POUNDS 

Plants  Shelled  Peas 

Wilt-resistant  strain .  5804  lbs.  1425  lbs. 

Wilt-susceptible  strain .  947  lbs.  75  lbs. 

Results  of  these  tests  seem  to  indicate  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  wilt-resistant  strains  of  peas  for  certain 
areas  of  Maryland,  particularly  in  the  western  shore 
counties  of  the  State.  Canners  should  arrange  to  use 
strains  of  wilt-resistant  peas  on  land  which  is  known 
to  be  infested  with  the  wilt-disease. 

EFFECT  OF  GYPSUM  ON  CONTROL  OF  ROOT 
ROT — Two  demonstrations  were  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Shriver  and  Bankert  tests  in  Carroll 
County  to  determine  the  effect  of  gypsum  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  rott  rot  of  peas.  Agricultural  gypsum,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Agricultural  Gypsum  and  Lime  Com¬ 
pany,  was  broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  1,600  pounds 
per  acre  before  seeding.  An  equal  area  was  left  un¬ 
treated  as  a  check.  Yield  records  were  secured  by 
harvesting  several  square  yard  areas  from  each  plot. 
The  results  indicate  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  weight  of  plants  and  weight  of  shelled  peas 
where  gypsum  was  applied.  These  results  are  for 
one  season  only,  and  are  hardly  conclusive  enough 
for  recommendation.  A  summary  of  the  results  is 
shown  below: 

YIELD  PER  ACRE— “SHRIVER  AND  BANKERT”  PLOTS 


Plants  Shelled  Peas 

Yield  of  check  plots .  7064.5  lbs.  1659.5  lbs. 

Yield  of  gypsum  treated  plots .  7823.5  lbs.  1846.0  lbs. 

Increase  of  gypsum  over  check  plots .  759  lbs.  186.5  lbs. 


Per  cent  increase  of  gypsum  over  check  10.7%  11.2% 

TOMATO  VARIETY  TRIALS — Trials  with  new 
and  other  comercial  varieties  of  tomatoes  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  principal  canning  crop  counties  to  de¬ 
termine  their  yield  and  quality  for  canning.  Ex¬ 
tensive  trials  were  made  with  the  Pritchard  variety 
in  eleven  counties.  Seed  for  these  tests  was  obtained 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association.  Observations  made  this  season  by  can¬ 
ners  and  growers,  as  well  as  the  test  results,  indicate 
that  the  Pritchard  variety  possesses  many  desirable 
qualities  as  a  cannig  tomato.  However,  it  has  not 
been  definitely  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Marglobe. 
Further  trials  will  be  arranged  in  1933  to  test  the 
Pritchard  variety  in  the  principal  canning  counties 
in  demonstrations  of  one-acre  size.  It  is  felt  that 
records  from  such  demonstrations  will  be  more  con¬ 
clusive. 

Results  of  a  tomato  variety  test  conducted  in  Dor¬ 
chester  County  which  included  Pritchard,  Marglobe, 
and  Greater  Baltimore  varieties  are  as  follows : 


Varieties  Tons  Per  Acre 

Pritchard .  7.73 

Marglobe  .  7.67 

Greater  Baltimore .  7.63 


TEN  TON  TOMATO  CLUB  CONTEST— The  1932 
contest  was  conducted  with  113  tomato  growers  en¬ 
rolled  from  all  canning  crop  counties  of  the  State. 
Seasonal  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tomatoes  in  1932  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  eleven  growers  have  completed  by  making  yields 
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above  ten  tons  per  acre.  These  growers  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  membership  in  the  Maryland  Ten  Ton  Tomato 
Club.  The  three  highest  growers  are  eligible  for 
prizes  of  gold  watches  which  have  been  presented 
through  the  contributions  made  by  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 

The  winners  are  as  follows: 

Rank  Name  County  Tons  Per  Acre 

First — Russell  P.  Smith  Dorchester  16.77 

Second — C.  R.  Street  Talbot  14.12 

Third — Harvey  E.  Simmers  Cecil  13.174 

TOMATO  FRUIT  TAGGING  EXPERIMENT— 
This  experiment  was  planned  and  conducted  at  the 
Ridgely  Sub-Station  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  L.  M. 
Goodwin  of  the  American  Can  Company.  The  object 
of  the  experiment  was  to  secure  the  following  data : 

1.  The  total  number  of  tagged  fruit  becoming  U. 
S.  No.  Is. 

2.  The  number  of  No.  2  tomatoes  turning  to  culls 
without  reaching  the  No.  1  grade. 

3.  The  number  of  fruit  which  never  reached  a 
higher  grade  than  culls,  and  the  reasons  for  same. 

The  variety  used  was  known  as  “White’s  No.  4.” 
The  fruit  was  tagged  and  numbered  when  turning 
from  green  to  red,  or  before  reaching  the  No.  2  grade. 
The  plots  were  examined  weekly  and  records  taken 
on  all  fruits  previously  tagged.  The  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit 
was  picked  from  the  vines  and  tags  were  placed  on 
fruit  which  was  turning  at  the  time  of  examination. 


Number  Percentage 

Fruit  reaching  U.  S.  No.  1  grade .  554  63.4 

No.  2  fruit  turning  to  culls  without  reach¬ 
ing  No.  1  grade .  234  26.8 

Fruit  remaining  as  culls .  86  9.8 

The  reasons  for  deterioration  of  No.  2  tomatoes 
which  turned  to  culls  without  reaching  No.  1  grade 
are  given  below : 

Number  Percentage 

Rots  .  145  62.0 

Sun  scalds .  42  17.9 

Cracks  .  40  17.1 

Injuries  .  4  1.7 

Not  designated .  3  1.3 

The  reasons  for  certain  fruit  remaining  as  culls 
are  shown  in  the  following  data: 


Rots  . 

Sun  scalds . 

Cracks  . 

Injuries  . 

Not  designated . 

Number  Percentage 

..  71  82.6 

5  5.8 

2  2.3 

3  3.5 

P,  K  R 

The  percentage  of 

different  grades  by 

weekly 

periods  is  given  below: 

No.  Is 

No.  2s 

Culls 

September  6  . 

.  40.5 

59.5 

* 

September  13  . 

.  50.1 

40.3 

9.6 

September  20  . 

.  47.8 

38.0 

14.2 

September  27  . 

.  27.5 

54.1 

18.4 

October  4  . 

.  52.6 

20.9 

26.5 

October  11  . 

.  17.8 

10.7 

71.5 

*  Not  determined. 

PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  0^00^$  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers^  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D.  C.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  the  newspapers  today  are  two  short,  interesting 
editorials.  Under  the  caption,  “Eternal  Optimists,” 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  says  “One  may  see  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  courage  of  agriculturists  by  driv¬ 
ing  through  the  country  and  noting  the  large  amount 
of  spring  work  under  way.  The  price  of  products  from 
the  farm  may  be  low  but  that  does  not  hinder  the 
farmer  from  planning  as  vigorously  as  ever  for  an 
active  year  of  planting  and  harvesting. 

“An  unusual  amount  of  plowing  has  been  done,  each 
day  of  fair  weather  shows  many  teams  in  the  field 
and  in  all  other  lines  the  seasonal  work  of  early  spring 
is  well  done.  The  farmers  will  have  all  their  affairs 
in  ship  shape  for  the  planting  season  only  a  few  weeks 
distant.  In  the  picture  one  sees  on  the  farms  today 
is  new  proof  that  the  farmer  is  the  prize  optimist  of 
the  nation.  He  is  up  and  at  his  task,  depending  far 
more  on  his  own  exertions  than  on  any  of  the  public¬ 
ized  political  or  legislative  panaceas  for  unhappy  con¬ 
ditions.  ' 

“One  feels  like  cheering  agriculturists  when  one 
notes  the  certain  faith  they  have  in  their  own  efforts, 
the  willingness  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  their 
air  of  confidence  that  the  victory  will  be  won.” 

The  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  says  in  part: 

“With  our  own  eyes  we  saw  a  man  come  into  one 
of  the  Columbus  banks  the  other  day,  pick  out  a  teller 
who  was  not  busy  at  the  moment  and  sidle  up  to  the 
window,  where  he  slid  two  five-dollar  gold  pieces  and 
one  two  and  a  half  dollar  gold  piece  beneath  the  barred 
window.  T  want  currency  for  this,’  he  said.  The  teller 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  smiled.  ‘You  wouldn’t 
have  to  turn  this  in.  This  is  hardly  hoarding.’  ‘But 
I  want  to,’  said  the  man.” 

This  column  apologizes  now  for  any  Pollyanna  sen¬ 
timents  and  advice  in  the  past  but  sincerely  refers  our 
readers  to  the  above  incidents  as  indicative  of  the  way 
to  profits  in  1933  and  always. 

In  our  issue  of  February  27th,  Harvey  Burr  just 
about  called  the  turn  on  rumors  floating  thick  and  fast 
about  the  Convention  halls  in  Chicago.  He  too  has 
seen  and  knows  what  our  observer  in  Ohio  mentions. 
Farmers  will,  plant  and  sow,  canners  will  contract 
acreage  and  put  out  seed  according  to  the  faith  of  the 


individual.  God  in  Heaven  will  reward  the  farmer  and 
the  canner  in  1933  just  about  as  He  always  has  done. 
Tonight  I  tuned  the  radio  to  a  Detroit  station  where 
the  talk  was  all  about  the  financial  situation  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  to  listen,  you  would  feel  the  fate  of  the  people 
of  that  great  State  hung  in  the  balance  until  a  few 
men  in  Detroit  and  Washington  showed  them  the  way 
out.  Then  I  tuned  to  a  station  carrying  a  broadcast 
from  a  portable  sending  set  operating  in  the  main 
street  of  one  of  the  stricken  cities  in  the  California 
earthquake  belt.  Here  were  no  words  concerning  the 
banking  situation,  no  conjectures  over  when  the  banks 
would  open  again  for  normal  business.  Instead  we 
heard  only  details  of  measures  being  initiated  for 
succor  and  rehabilitation  of  the  stricken  residents  of 
the  city.  All  thought  of  strictly  monetary  matters  was 
forgotten. 

Looking  at  canning  affairs  from  two  angles  we  see 
then,  planting  and  growing  going  on  as  usual  on  the 
farms.  We  see,  too,  people  rising  to  supreme  heights 
of  self  forgetfulness  in  times  of  great  stress.  So  will 
it  be  with  the  canners,  some  good  banks  will  re-open, 
other  tainted  irrevocably  with  the  lust  for  gain  will 
scale  down  their  assets  to  a  point  where  what  remain 
will  be  sound  and  they,  too,  will  resume  business  but 
we  hope  as  banks  only,  not  traps  for  the  unwary, 
blinded  by  big  names  and  glamorous  reputations. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  canners  will  be  able  to  plant 
and  contract  acreage  in  1933  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  people.  If  by  chance  any  major  crop  is  not 
quite  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  buying  demands  of 
the  public,  some  far  seeing  packers  will  probably  make 
a  little  money  on  their  pack. 

You  may  not  see  your  way  clearly  to  this  proceedure 
just  now  but  remember  the  man  in  the  bank  with  the 
few  pieces  of  gold  which  no  one  could  rightfully  feel 
he  was  hoarding.  He  wanted  to  exchange  them  for 
currency!  It  seemed  the  thing  to  do.  Others  were 
doing  their  part,  he  was  determined  to  do  his!  In  just 
this  manner  the  canners  of  the  country  will  fall  in  line 
and  do  their  part  as  always. 

Sanity  returns  to  the  people  slowly  but  no  less 
surely.  Having  decided  to  contract  acreage,  it  goes 
without  saying  the  wise  canner  will  pay  the  farmer 
less  for  his  produce  than  was  paid  last  year.  Already 
we  learn  that  a  leader  in  the  canning  industry,  no 
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longer  content  to  let  competitor  after  competitor  take 
away  from  him  trade  established  at  great  advertising 
expense,  is  determined  to  pay  the  farmer  less  for  his 
crop  this  year  and  thus  be  helped  a  little  in  regaining 
world  markets. 

True  this  suggestion  does  not  tie  in  with  all  pro¬ 
jected  plans  for  arbitrarily  bettering  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  farmer  but  the  reasoning  is  sound  and 
will  be  followed  by  those  canners  looking  for  a  way 
out  of  their  troubles,  backed  by  their  own  good  judg¬ 
ment.  No  matter  what  panaceas  may  be  offered  the 
farmer,  the  canner  always  has  and  always  will  afford 


1932  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEAN  PACK 

Washington,  March  11,  1933 
HE  1932  pack  of  green  beans,  according  to  figures 
collected  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  to 
3,435,447  cases  on  the  basis  of  24  No.  2  cans  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,871,271  cases  in  1931,  a  decrease  of  29.5 
per  cent. 

The  1932  pack  of  wax  beans,  on  the  basis  of  24  No. 
2  cans,  amounted  to  588,097  cases  as  compared  with 
1,195,820  cases  in  1931,  a  decrease  of  50.8  per  cent. 


§  him  a  market  for  a  produce  providing  a  large  cash 
I  return  from  any  given  acreage  when  compared  to  the 
average  money  return  from  that  same  acreage  and  for 
I  the  same  effort  in  cultivation  when  directed  to  the 

I  production  of  usual  farm  crops  common  to  any  given 

I  area. 

I  Then  our  canner  who  is  determined  to  pack  this  year 

I  will  look  around  him,  select  the  markets  into  which  he 

I  can  ship  his  goods  at  the  lowest  expense  for  transpor- 

I  tation  and  cultivate  them  as  he  has  never  cultivated 

I  them  before.  Frills  on  the  edges  of  distribution  will 

I  probably  be  eliminated,  inefficient  brokers  will  be 

I  dropped.  As  always,  the  canner  who  does  the  most 

I  of  his  selling  himself  will  do  the  best  sales  job  in 

I 

I  Rumors  of  food  hoarding  and  probable  shortages 

I  will  be  promoted  by  canny  buyers.  The  wise  canner 

i  will  get  as  good  prices  for  his  spot  stock  and  pack  as 

I  are  obtainable  without  the  semblance  of  gouging.  Cer¬ 

tainly,  if  canned  foods  can  be  sold  at  a  small  profit  or 
even  on  an  honest  to  goodness  break  even  basis,  a 
canner  will  be  foolish  to  hold  them  for  exhorbitant 
profits  only  to  be  gotten  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

A  lot  of  common  sense,  complete  absence  of  hysteria 
and  a  great  deal  of  stick-to-itivness  will  bring  the 
canner  a  small  profit  in  1933  on  whatever  acreage  he 
decides  to  contract.  Or  will  at  least  carry  him  through 
another  year  without  too  large  losses. 

No  matter  what  else  may  happen  this  year,  we  will 
have  about  the  same  amount  of  sunshine  and  rain, 
about  the  average  good  growing  weather. 

We  will  make  a  crop,  pack  and  a  little  profit  because 
we  want  to  do  it! 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  J<in.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927, 


Of  the  1932  figures,  95  per  cent  was  based  on  pack 
figures  reported  by  the  individual  canners.  The  re¬ 
maining  5  per  cent  was  based  on  estimates  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable. 

GREEN  BEANS 

Pack  Basis  Pack  Basis 

24  No.  2  Cans  Cases  All  Sizes 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Arkansas  . 

.  103,462 

97,119 

97,789 

91,879 

Delaware  . 

.  134,646 

74,924 

125,764 

72,170 

Louisiana  . . 

.  46,261 

44,038 

41,548 

42,104 

Maryland  . 

. 1,049,803 

802,075 

997,762 

771,131 

Michigan  . 

.  357,652 

306,918 

345,384 

298,579 

Missouri  . 

.  40,633 

18,820 

38,860 

18,489 

New  York . 

.  821,110 

588,090 

794,256 

563,167 

Ohio  . 

.  15,654 

9,892 

15,555 

9,716 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  416,870 

135,483 

404,246 

131,735 

Utah  . 

.  34,897 

68,460 

34,367 

67,595 

Virginia  . 

.  76,412 

18,114 

65,742 

15,156 

Wisconsin  . 

.  490,426 

350,308 

472,605 

336,684 

All  Other  States . 

. 1,283,445 

921,206 

1,181,408 

865,707 

Total  . 

. 4,871,271 

3,435,447 

4,615,286 

3,284,112 

WAX  BEANS 

Pack  Basis 

Pack  Basis 

24  No.  2  Cans 

Cases  All  Sizes 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Maine  . 

.  100,454 

79,908 

94,699 

78,045 

Michigan  . 

.  186,502 

112,596 

178,074 

108,007 

New  York . 

.  322,561 

145,524 

318,840 

161,200 

Wisconsin  . 

.  344,578 

137,218 

334,906 

134,379 

All  Other  States . 

.  241,725 

112,851 

235,333 

110,858 

Total  . 

. 1,195,820 

588,097 

1,161,852 

592,489 

HAVE  you  CHECKED  UP  YET 

on  what  you  will  need  in 
the  way  of  new  Cutters  or 
repairs  for  your  old  ones? 
The  sooner  you  do  this  the 
better  it  is  for  us  both  -  -  - 
please  write  us  today  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
minds. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Meeting  oF  Virginia  Canners 

Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Febry  22-23,  1933 


The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  is  over-equipment,  over-production  and 
too  much  credit  brought  about  by  too  much  greed, 
B.  R.  Ikenberry,  retiring  president  of  the  Virginia 
Canners’  Association,  told  the  24th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  yesterday  morning  at  Hotel  Roanoke. 

The  Association  concluded  its  two-day  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  following  an  address  by  E.  H.  Birch- 
field,  general  agent  of  the  Virginia  railway,  on 
“Transportation.” 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  named  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  session,  were :  C.  D.  Price,  of  Stanley, 
president;  G.  H.  Burkholder,  Thaxton,  first  vice- 
president;  R.  J.  Bolton,  Christiansburg,  second  vice- 
president;  Lynn  Morgan,  Thaxton,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  F.  W.  Brugh,  Nace,  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Blankenship,  of  Boone  Mill, 
was  named  to  the  board  of  directors  to  fill  an  unex¬ 
pired  term. 

LURAY  GETS  CONVENTION— Luray  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  site  of  the  convention  in  1934. 

Other  speakers  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ikenberry  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  were  Norman  R.  McVeigh,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Roanoke  Mick-or-Mack  stores;  Dr.  H.  N. 
Young,  agricultural  economist  of  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  D.  P.  Hylton,  trust  officer  of 
the  Colonial-American  National  Bank. 

“Virginia  packers  have  only  a  limited  territory 
for  marketing  their  canned  tomatoes,”  Mr.  Ikenberry 
pointed  out,  “and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
continuously.  When  future  buying  starts,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  own  distributing  territory,  we  should 
get  in  the  market,  if  we  expect  to  hold  our  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

The  real  hazard  is  over-equipment,  while  another 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  anxious  to  grow  canners’  crops,  he  said. 

Improvements  in  packing,  “although  Virginia 
packs  are  adjudged  among  the  best  in  the  country,” 
were  urged  by  Mr.  McVeigh  in  his  discussion  of  “Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Canned  Foods,”  He  suggested  greater 
head  space,  solid  pieces  and  fully  ripe  fruit  as  means 
of  building  up  a  better  market. 

“The  farmer  is  depressed  today  because  he  sells 
his  products  for  little  and  pays  comparatively  high 
prices  for  what  he  must  buy,”  Dr.  Young  declared. 
“There  is  no  over-production  on  farms  today,  except 
in  a  few  instances.” 

ADVOCATES  CHANGES — He  advocated  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  farm  mortgage  debts,  refinancing  of  many 
business  houses  and  farm  mortgages,  withdrawal 


of  capital  investments  and  a  revision  of  the  system  of 
taxation  as  methods  of  securing  proper  readjust¬ 
ments. 

“Reflation  of  currency  was  set  forth  as  the  remedy 
for  the  complete  deflation  toward  which  the  nation  is 
gravitating.  He  advocated  going  off  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard,  “  if  necessary.” 

Dr.  Young  stated  the  farmer  is  in  no  way  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  agricultural  depression,  but  that  outside 
forces  have  forced  him  into  it.  These  he  listed  as 
currency  deflation  and  lower  general  price  levels. 

D.  P.  Hylton,  in  his  address  on  “Facing  Realities,” 
noted  that  the  financing  of  new  business  dropped 
from  nine  billion  to  one  billion  dollars  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  urged  balanced  budgets  and  slicing 
of  governmental  expenses. 

“The  trouble  with  loans  now  is  the  lessened  value 
of  collateral  offered,”  he  declared. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Birchfield  asked  the 
Association’s  support  of  movements  to  put  rail  and 
bus  and  truck  transportation  on  “a  more  equitable 
footing.”  He  said  the  railroads  were  in  no  way  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  competitors  out  of  business,  but 
merely  seeking  to  secure  a  parity  in  conditions. 

“Every  time  you  hire  a  truck  to  take  care  of  your 
transportation,  you  are  paving  the  way  to  eliminating 
employment  for  railroad  workers,  and  in  the  long 
run,  diminishing  your  market,”  he  asserted. 

The  Virginian  official  pointed  out  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  controls  the  rates 
charged  by  the  railroads,  while  buses  and  trucks  are 
allowed  to  set  their  own  rate  schedules. 

ROUND  TABLE  HELD — A  round  table  discussion 
led  by  L.  D.  Johnson,  of  Bedford,  and  cutting  and 
grading  of  samples  of  canned  tomatoes  ended  the 
convention  program,  attended  by  over  100  members 
and  visitors.  C.  G.  Reaburn  and  F.  H.  Gregory  were 
in  charge  of  the  examination  of  samples. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  were  adopted  express¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  thanks  to  business  firms  assist¬ 
ing  in  staging  the  convention.  Hotel  Roanoke  and 
the  list  of  speakers.  The  Association  also  adopted 
a  resolution  of  respect  for  M.  T.  Sink,  “who  for  many 
years  was  identified  with  the  canning  industry  in 
Virginia  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  our  Association, 
and  a  valuable  member  of  our  board  of  directors.” 

The  convention  opened  Wednesday  afternoon. 

C.  H.  Unruh,  of  Kinsale,  a  member  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Association,  was  a  guest  of  the  convention  and 
extended  the  Virginia  organization  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Tidewater  convention  which 
is  to  be  held  this  spring. 
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1932  PACKS  OF  CANADIAN  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  Commercial  Attache  Lynn  W.  Meekins  at  Ottawa : 

CANADIAN  PACK  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 

Cases 


1931 

1932 

Apples  . . 

.  60,895 

228,730 

Blueberries  . 

9,718 

18,226 

Cherries  . 

.  73,933 

114,110 

Peaches  . 

.  205,148 

248,934 

Pears  . 

.  161,052 

374,075 

Plums  . 

.  64,099 

86,550 

Raspberries  . 

.  65,463 

35,106 

Rhubarb  . 

5,184 

« 

Strawberries  . 

.  29,823 

28,210 

Other  Small  Fruits . 

.  49,389 

33,092 

All  Other  Fruits . 

.  60,129 

105,301 

Total  . 

.  784,833 

1,272,334 

*  Included  in  other  canned  fruits. 

CANADIAN  PACK  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Cases 


1931 

1932 

Asparagus  . 

...  21,548 

37,301 

Beans,  Green  and  Wax . 

...  252,056 

210,675 

Beans,  Baked . 

...  861,523 

731,977 

Beets  . 

...  24,134 

20,385 

Carrots  . 

2,607 

3,010 

Corn  . 

...1,396,529 

419,827 

Pumpkin  . 

...  47,449 

48,393 

Peas  . 

...1,142,834 

1,008,270 

Spinach  . 

...  35,741 

48,454 

Soups,  All  Kinds . 

...1,035,950 

1,017,566 

...2,193,297 

1,431,638 

Tomato  Juice . 

...  T77’656 

310,340 

Tomato  Paste  and  Puree... 

...  55,632 

70,629 

All  Other  Vegetables . 

1,425 

53,097 

Total  . . . 

...7,248,381 

5,411,562 

Imports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  into  Can¬ 
ada  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES 


1931  1932 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
Canned  Vegetables:  Lbs.  $  (Can.)  Lbs.  $  (Can.) 

Asparagus  .  1,038,742  157,421  796,001  112,297 

Beans,  Baked .  679,463  54,180  133,489  10,330 

Corn  .  1,072,449  83,283  40,059  2,238 

Peas  .  2,029,334  166,225  404,364  33,203 

Tomatoes  .  831,780  31,445  210,757  8,743 

Mushrooms  .  675,146  113,094  433,559  58,775 

All  Other  Veg .  2,097,689  159,933  1,063,395  72,455 


Total  .  8,424,603  $765,581  3,081,624  $298,041 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 
1931  1932 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
Canned  Fruits:  Lbs.  $  (Can.)  Lbs.  $  (Can.) 

Peaches  &  Apricots  6,482,103  423,624  3,195,196  184,676 

Pears  .  771,875  58,546  288,615  19,036 

Pineapples  . 21,477,939  930,435  7,543,940  338,788 

All  Other  Fruits .  2,794,307  265,736  496,134  45,403 


Canadian  exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  1931  and  1932  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES 


1931  1932 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
Canned  Vegetables:  Lbs.  $  (Can.)  Lbs.  $  (Can.) 

Beans  .  4,034,021  200,522  2,073,194  85.037 

Tomatoes  .  6,414,390  353,589  13,238,203  369,267 

All  Other  Veg .  1,810,930  100,221  2,725,662  126,369 


Total  . 12,259,341  $654,332  18,037,059  $580,673 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 


1931  1932 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
Canned  Fruits :  Lbs.  $  (Can.)  Lbs.  $  (Can.) 

Pears  .  2,054,462  139,874  4,529,317  263,890 

All  Other  Fruits 3,274,840  191,217  5,759,978  317,548 


Total  .  5,329,302  $331,091  10,289,295  $581,438 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Total 


,31,526,224  $1,678,341  11,523,885  $587,903 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOK  SALE  — Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00 . 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE --Factory  located  in  Worcester  County 
Maryland  on  the  Focomoke  River.  Equipped  to  pack 
No.  10  Tomatoes  but  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  a 
factory.  Machinery  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer. 

Address  Box  A-1904  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FACTORY  FOR  SALE— Three  Line  Pea  Cannery  of 
ideal  construction  for  efficiency  in  Western  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  best  pea  land.  Cost  $250,000  when  new.  Can 
be  bought  at  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1907  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED — For  Cash  one  No.  3  or  No.  4  Monitor  Pea 
Cleaner.  State  condition  and  lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1905  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Weber  Apple  Filler  in  good  condition. 
Give  year  of  manufacture  and  lowest  price. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— The  following  second-hand  machinery: 

3  Retorts  and  9  rings  for  same. 

2  Bottle  Fillers  that  will  fills  and  14  oz.  Catsup 
bottles,  also  16  oz.  and  26  oz.  Cocktail  Shakers 

1  Langsenkamp  Finisher. 

_ Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED— 1  Kerns  Finisher. 

2  Pulp  Coils  for  two  500  gallon  tanks. 

3  Pulp  Pumps. 

1  Tomato  Pulper. 

2  250  gallon  steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

1  Paddle  Tomato  Washer. 

The  above  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

EOR  SALE — Limited  surplus  quantity  of  very  choice 
Seed  Corn.  Hand  sorted  and  tipped  Early  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  12-row  Bantam.  Excellent 
germination  and  priced  right  to  move. 

Address  Box  A-1909  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 

Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


Phere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


QUALITY  PRODUCERS 

The  Vicar — So  you  like  country  life.  Are  your  hens 
good  layers? 

Mabel  (fresh  from  town) — Topping!  They  haven’t 
laid  a  bad  egg  yet. 


WARM  WELCOME 

Servant  (to  lion-tamer  in  cage) — ^Your  tailor  is  here 
with  his  bill. 

Lion-tamer — Tell  him  to  come  in. 


OWN  UP,  POP! 

“Dad,  what  were  you  in  the  war?” 

“Why,”  said  his  father,  proudly,  “I  was  a  battery 
sergeant-major.” 

“High  or  low  tension?” 


DIFFICULTIES 

Preacher — Bredern,  we  must  do  something  to  rem¬ 
edy  de  status  quo. 

Member — Brudder  Jones,  what  am  de  status  quo? 
Preacher — Dat,  my  brudder,  am  Latin  for  de  mess 
we’s  in. 


NOT  TRUE  TO  NAME 

“What’s  the  matter,  Bobby?  Why  are  you  crying?” 
“Aw,  my  kite  won’t  fly,  and  my  dad  made  it  out  of 
fly  paper,  too.” 


CONVENIENCE 

Traveler — “Porter,  I  want  to  be  called  at  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning.” 

Porter — “Bos,  ah  guess  you’ll  ain’t  acquainted  with 
these  heah  mode’n  ’nventions.  See  this  heah  button, 
heah?  Well,  when  you’ll  wants  to  be  called,  you  jest 
presses  dat  button,  a’  we  comes  an’  calls  you.” 


EXCUSED 

The  minister  called  at  the  Jones  home  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  little  Willie  answered  the  bell.  “Pa 
ain’t  home,”  he  announced.  “He  went  over  to  the 
golf  club. 

The  minister’s  brow  darkened,  and  Willie  hastened 
to  explain: 

“Oh,  he  ain’t  gonna  play  any  golf.  Not  on  Sunday. 
He  just  went  over  for  a  few  highballs  and  a  little  stud 
poker.” 


JANE  SPEAKS 

Husband  (feeling  a  twinge  in  the  back  while  he  is 
tuning  in  the  wireless  receiver) — “I  believe  I’m  getting 
lumbago.” 

Wife — “What’s  the  use,  dear?  You  won’t  be  able  to 
understand  a  word  they  say.” 


Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  (Jhange 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

(Jil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canaers  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont-  Can. 
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HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 

CLEANING  MACHINE. 


(Patent  Pending) 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 
CLEANING  MACHINE 


Th  is  machine  has  the  Cleaning  and  Buffing  Rollers  rotating  in 
opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  sheets,  assuring  an  ab¬ 
solute  cleaning  of  the  surface.  The  machine  is  equipped  with 
a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers,  two 
Buffing  Rollers,  four  Magnet  Rollers,  and  numerous  Feed  Rol¬ 
lers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  being  of  special  construction 
with  tension  adjustment  enable  the  operator  to  replace  the  fa¬ 
bric  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Machine  is  of  rigid  construction 
and  designed  for  operation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  all  Carpet  or  all  Buffing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN  THE 
TIN  PLATE. 

aUo  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coating 
Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing 
Machines,  Transfer  Devices,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Off¬ 
set  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 


Writm  For  FuU  PartiettlarM. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


LANDRETHS*  SEEDS 

From  Bris  tol 

Growers  of  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed 

When  next  in  the  market  for  Seeds,  it  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  you  to  obtain  our  prices  and  samples.  We 
are  anxious  for  you  to  compare  Landreth  Seeds  with 
other  leading  brands. 

With  fifteen  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  Firm  for  40  years  or  over  to  render  their  valuable 
experience,  combined  with  younger  men  educated  in 
the  most  modern  methods  of  seed  propagation  and 
business  ethics,  our  organization  is  equipped  to  serve 
quality  seed  of  the  highest  type. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  Pennsylvania  Cer¬ 
tified  Tomato  Seed.  Landreth  stocks  of  Margiobe, 
Greater  Baltimore^  Bonny  Best  and  Break  O  Day 
are  sealed  and  Certified  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  No  better  recommendation  can  be  offered. 


LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


BRISTOL, 

PENNA. 


Founded  1784 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  New  Day  Is  Here,  and  It  Means  Better  Trading — Buyers 
Want  to  See  Higher  Prices — Tomatoes  Higher — Corn  Doing 
Better — ^The  Appalachian  Coal  Decision  Ought  to 
Make  Many  Canners  Selling  Agencies. 

IN  A  NEW  DAY — They  used  to  sing  of  a  new  day 
’acoming,  and  in  a  market  way  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  here  now.  Read  the  reports  from 
all  over  the  country  and  you  note  the  new  feeling  of 
optimism  that  prevails,  even  to  the  extent  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  saying  that  higher  prices  for  canned  foods 
are  not  only  deserved  but  that  they  will  do  the  mar¬ 
ket  good.  These  buyers  knew  they  were  getting  the 
goods  too  cheap.  They  were  buying  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  same  way — too  cheap  for  anybody’s  good. 
One  wholesaler  said  to  the  writer  this  week,  after  a 
voluntary  outburst  of  that  kind  regarding  a  fine  tea 
which  he  formerly  paid  47  cents  for  and  now  buys 
for  23  cents,  that  it  is  awful  the  prices  made  on 
canned  foods,  that  he  felt  sorry  for  the  canners!  If 
he  had  been  a  chain  store  buyer  the  remark  would 
have  been  more  impressive,  because  almost  if  not 
totally  impossible;  but  it  is  a  new  day  when  any 
buyer  is  fully  awake  to  what  the  below  cost  prices 
are  doing.  They  know  the  utter  demoralization  that 
a  market  based  upon  price  alone  produces;  it  is  not 
good  for  their  business,  nor  for  anyone’s.  They 
would  be  best  pleased  if  the  market  for  canned  foods 
could  be  held  within  narrow  bounds,  but  showing  a 
suitable  profit  to  producer  and  to  all  handlers  up  to 
the  consumer.  That  is  possible,  and  still  leave  the 
price  to  the  consumer  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
They  know  that  the  cry  that  the  consumer  cannot 
pay  the  price  has  been  badly  over-played,  exagger¬ 
ated  badly,  and  they  would  like  to  stop  that  sort  of 
unfair  trading. 

All  buyers  have  long  known  that  canned  foods  are 
entitled  to  much  better  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  supply  in  sight.  They  know  that  far  from 
being  in  over-supply  there  is  an  actual  danger  of 
shortage;  and  now,  in  line  with  a  very  general  moral 
awakening  that  the  new  day  has  produced  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  they  honestly  admit  it.  If  the 
canners  could  step  their  prices  up  enough  to  clear 
costs  and  leave  a  fair,  reasonable  profit — the  times 
compel  it  to  be  small  as  compared  with  previous 
years’  profits — the  buyers  would  accept  the  new 
prices. 


They  have  done  that  with  the  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket,  despite  the  fact  that  the  tomato  statistics  have 
just  been  issued,  and  are  larger  than  many  predicted. 
Usually  such  a  condition  brings  a  setback  in  prices 
as  the  first  result.  Doesn’t  that  denote  a  new  day? 
No.  2  extra  standard  tomatoes  are  strong  at  75c, 
with  standards  at  65c;  extra  standard  3s  are  $1.10 
and  standards  strong  at  95c  to  $1.  No.  10s  rule  at 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  canned  corn 
in  the  Central  Western  States.  Buyers  knew  that  45c 
was  too  low  for  corn,  and  so  the  market  has  moved 
up  to  50c  as  bottom,  with  many  holding  for  55c.  Some 
low  prices  on  fancy  Golden  Bantam  and  yellow  corn 
are  heard,  both  from  the  West  and  from  Maine,  but 
that  situation  is  also  clearing.  Fancy  shoepeg  is 
quoted  here  at  85c  up,  with  10s  fancy  at  $5.25.  Fancy 
whole-grain  evergreen  has  sold  at  85c,  while  stand¬ 
ard  has  brought  70c.  There  isn’t  enough  corn  here 
to  cause  the  holders  any  worry. 

Peas  are  another  item  that  have  changed  from  an 
expressed  feeling  that  the  holders  of  peas  were  stiff¬ 
necked  and  arrogant  about  prices  and  their  immobil¬ 
ity,  to  one  of  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  prices. 
Standard  peas  are  so  far  gone  that  the  trade  is 
forced  to  take  the  better  grades,  and  pay  the  better 
prices,  though  those  prices  are  below  what  they 
should  be.  No.  3  and  4  sieves  are  being  held  here  at 
90c,  with  some  asking  more.  The  pea  situation  is  in 
very  nice  shape.  Harvey  Burr  in  his  weekly  talk  to 
the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association 
expressed  the  fear  that  owing  to  the  bank  holidays 
there  might  be  a  drive  to  lower  prices,  and  advised 
them  all  to  “sit  tight,  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  under  no  circumstances  permit  a  buyer  or 
broker  to  scare  you  into  a  price  cutting  campaign.” 
And  it  was  wise  advice. 

Incidentally,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
upholding  the  action  of  the  Appalachian  Coals,  who 
formed  a  selling  agency  embracing  a  majority  of  the 
coal  producers  in  their  region,  to  counteract  the 
below-cost  selling  that  competition  had  brought 
about,  ought  to  result  in  a  widespread  use  of  the 
same  means  in  many  items  of  canned  foods.  That  is 
the  only  weapon  with  which  the  canners  can  meet  the 
Buyers’  Trust.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  “corn¬ 
ers”  may  be  driven  in  any  item  of  canned  foods;  it 
means  orderly  marketing  through  the  banding  to¬ 
gether  of  the  sellers  to  fight  off  the  price-murdering 
onslaught  of  the  united  buyers.  And  we  believe  even 
the  chains  will  welcome  this,  for  they  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  poison. 
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There  is  some  talk  going  the  rounds  about  future 
prices,  on  peas  and  tomatoes,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  of  any  actual  contracts  closed  other  than  long 
standing  regulars.  Such  prices  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  are  all  very  low,  and  if  they  are  any  indication 
of  the  level  which  new  packed  goods — 1933  packs — 
must  go  upon  the  market  it  will  give  a  great  many 
canners  serious  pause.  And  they  are  undoubtedly 
that.  The  1933  packs  will  have  to  be  made  upon  a 
lower  cost  basis  than  for  the  past  twenty  years,  for 
they  will  have  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  have 
yet  ruled.  You  will  do  well  to  take  this  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  planning  for  this  year’s  packs,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Other  than  those  quoted  there  are  no  price  changes 
to  relate,  as  you  will  note  on  our  regular  market 
page. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Resuming — ^Trade  Encouraged  By  the  Government 
Moves — ^Tomatoes  Moving  Up — ^Tomato  Juice  Increases — 
Opening  Prices  On  Asparagus  Heard — Spinach  Un¬ 
changed — The  Big  Food  Show  in  Brooklyn. 

New  York,  March  16,  1933. 

ARKET — With  the  general  reopening  of  the 
banks  throughout  the  nation  this  week,  the 
local  canned  foods  market  assumed  a  more 
normal  trading  appearance.  Activity  continued  to 
hold  mostly  on  spot  basis  although  traders  were  not 
backward  in  buying  when  a  good  bargain  appeared. 

Prices,  in  general,  were  firm  to  strong  with  toma¬ 
toes  continuing  to  feature  the  price  list.  California 
fruits  were  firmer,  refiecting  this  strengthened  mar¬ 
ket  position. 

The  strong  stand  taken  by  the  Federal  government 
against  any  move  towards  infiation  has  pretty  well 
squelched  proponents  of  this  move.  Thus,  any  specu¬ 
lative  buying  which  might  have  been  attracted  to 
the  canned  foods  market  in  the  event  of  inflation  was 
apparently  discouraged. 

CONFIDENCE — Hudson  Street  hailed  President 
Roosevelt’s  swift  actions  in  preventing  a  general  col¬ 
lapse  of  the -nation’s  banking  facilities  and  many 
trade  factors  hold  that  the  late  national  bank  holiday 
represented  the  depths  of  the  depression  and  any  de¬ 
velopments  now  will  necessarily  be  for  the  better. 

In  common  with  business  and  trade  circles  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  nation,  the  trade  is  definitely  en¬ 
couraged  by  President  Roosevelt’s  stand  on  balancing 
the  budget  through  reduction  in  the  government’s 
operating  expenses,  notably  through  reducing  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  veteran’s  pension  department  and 
increasing  revenue  through  legalizing  beer  and  the 
consequent  Federal  tax  on  this  beverage  which  is 
expected  to  return  approximately  $150,000,000  in 
revenue  during' its  first  year. 


TOMATOES — California  packers  climbed  on  the 
bandwagon,  to  borrow  a  political  term,  this  week  and 
boosted  standard  2V2  to  77i/^c,  coast,  against  75c 
previously.  Maryland  packers  held  prices  firmly  at 
60c  for  2s,  95c  for  3s  and  from  $2.75  to  $3  for  10s, 
factory. 

The  lack  of  any  threat  of  distress  stocks  overhang¬ 
ing  the  market  encourages  trade  circles  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  tomatoes  will  gradually  work  their  way 
into  higher  price  levels  although  no  sharp  price  ad¬ 
vances  are  expected.  Retail  demands  continue  un¬ 
abated  and  buyers  must  meet  this  demand.  Stocks 
in  first  hands  are  closely  held  and  little  chance  of 
buyers  again  assuming  control  of  the  market  is  seen 
likely. 

TOMATO  JUICE — The  growing  popularity  of  to¬ 
mato  juice  with  the  general  public  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  which  discloses  that  the  1932  pack  totaled 
3,824,457  cases  of  all  sizes  by  the  161  companies  re¬ 
porting,  against  2,956,887  cases  in  1931.  The  reporting 
group  represented  86  per  cent  of  the  total  census 
production  figure  of  1931  of  3,441,205  cases. 

If  the  entire  industry  increased  its  output  at  the 
same  rate  as  did  the  group  which  reported  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  total 
1932  pack  of  4,450,000  cases  would  be  indicated. 

FRUITS — With  the  gradual  cleaning-up  of  the 
distress  lots  of  canned  peaches  have  overhung  the 
market  so  long  and  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  any  trad¬ 
ing  activity  save  filling  spot  needs,  prices  are  assum¬ 
ing  a  firmer  tone. 

The  advances  have  not  spread  through  the  general 
list  as  yet,  taking  instead  the  form  of  a  gradual 
drying  up  of  the  lower-priced  offerings  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices,  however,  have  showed  a  definite  turn 
for  the  better  and  packers,  basing  their  hopes  on  the 
strong  statistical  position  of  the  peach  pack,  expect 
a  firm  to  strong  price  tone  from  now  until  the  new 
season. 

SALMON — The  general  price  list  is  now  back  on 
the  old  basis  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  slashes 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month  in  Alaska 
prices,  current  prices  being  85c  for  pinks,  70c  for 
chums  and  $1.45  for  reds,  all  prices  coast. 

While  major  producers  restored  the  price  level 
shortly  after  March  1,  several  packers  have  been 
shading  the  list  since  that  date.  Now,  however,  prac¬ 
tically  all  packers  are  in  line  with  their  postings. 

ASPARAGUS — While  one  packer  has  named  ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  on  1933  pack  asparagus,  the 
trade  is  awaiting  the  price  lists  of  the  major  packers 
before  making  any  commitments.  In  view  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  new  packers  into  this  field  and  the  early 
reports  of  a  good  crop  this  year,  the  trade  expects 
the  new  prices  to  be  sharply  lower  than  last  year’s. 

Old  pack  asparagus  is  moving  along  in  fair  style, 
it  was  reported,  with  packers,  in  some  instances, 
offering  concessions  in  order  to  move  their  stocks  a 
little  faster. 
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SPINACH — California  prices  held  largely  un¬ 
changed  during  the  week.  Reports  from  the  Pacific 
coast  indicated  that  packers  in  Northern  California 
would  not  be  able  to  start  operations  until  around 
the  first  of  next  month  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions. 

PEAS — Higher  price  ideas  for  standards  are  de¬ 
veloping  among  Wisconsin  packers,  trade  reports  in¬ 
dicate,  and  a  general  firming  of  the  price  list  may  be 
in  prospect,  although  there  are  still  enough  packers 
offering  stocks  at  present  levels  to  prevent  any  gen¬ 
eral  advance  at  the  present.  Fancies  continue  largely 
on  a  trading  basis. 

FOOD  SHOW — The  forty-second  annual  food  show 
of  the  United  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  Brooklyn 
opened  Monday  night  at  the  13th  Regiment  Armory 
in  Brooklyn  with  a  record-breaking  crowd  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  show  will  continue  until  March  25. 

With  more  than  200  exhibits  at  the  show,  officials 
of  the  Association  estimated  total  attendance  during 
the  two  weeks  running  will  run  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
people. 

jt  js 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Price  Advance  Would  Help  Whole  Market — Reason  Resuming 
Sway — Weather  May  Be  Big  Factor — ^Tomatoes  Drawing — 

Corn  Advances — Green  Beans  Higher  in  Price — Peas 
Growing  Scarce — Fruits  Join  the  Procession. 

Chicago,  March  16,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Activity  has  prevailed 
the  past  week.  Substantial  advances  have  been 
recorded.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in 
No.  2  tin  standard  corn  as  well  as  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes.  The  majority  of  our  local  trade  are  opti¬ 
mistic.  All  admit  that  a  fair  advance  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  everyone  and  help  the  return  to  normalcy. 
There  are  others,  of  course,  who  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  actual  consumer,  the  person  that  is  to  eat 
the  canned  foods,  is  not  in  any  better  position  today, 
indeed,  might  be  worse. 

It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  duty  to  report  this  better 
feeling,  the  more  active  buying,  the  advancing  and 
strengthening  of  markets  when  for  the  past  two  years 
or  more,  these  reports  have  been  forced  to  outline 
weakness  in  the  various  canned  food  items. 

The  New  Deal  has  already  started.  Americans  are 
permitting  reason  to  resume  its  sway,  the  qualities 
of  courage  and  confidence  are  returning.  Our  country 
asked  for  action  and  it  is  getting  action  under  a  lead¬ 
ership  that  brooks  no  partisan  opposition.  Let  the 
canning  industry  and  the  distributing  trade,  remain 
calm,  exhibit  courage  and  confidence  and  all  will  be 
well. 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS  —  March  has  been 
rather  an  open  month  throughout  the  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory.  True  one  or  two  blustering  days  were  exper¬ 
ienced,  but  in  the  main  it  makes  one  feel  that  we 
are  going  to  have  rather  a  forward  season  and  early 
spring.  Indeed,  it  makes  one  wonder  just  what 
weather  conditions  the  industry  will  be  up  against 
in  the  coming  season’s  production.  There  is  a  lot  of 
talk  going  around  that  the  weather  will  be  a  very 
large  and  controlling  influence  in  the  curtailing  of 
farm  products.  Heard  a  prominent  factor  in  this 
market  last  week  say  that  weather  conditions  run 
more  or  less  in  cycles  and  that  this  year  was  the 
year  where  Dame  Nature  might  step  in  and  mate¬ 
rially  change  the  picture.  The  only  justification  for 
such  a  thought  is  that  to  date,  we  have  had  poor  con¬ 
ditions  as  applied  to  winter  crops  and  also  a  freakish 
December,  January,  and  February.  Then  too,  we  have 
had  relatively  favorable  growing  conditions  all 
through  the  depression  and  ultimately,  we  must  run 
into  a  year  when  crops  will  be  seriously  damaged. 

TOMATOES — The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  apparently  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Even  though 
it  was  intimated  that  there  were  packed  two  million 
cases  more  in  1932  than  in  1931,  we  all  know  that 
the  carryover  from  1930  into  1931  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  two  million.  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  are  now  firmly  held  at  65c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
No.  2V^  tins  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult  to  even 
quote  thereon.  No.  2  tin  extra  standards  are  now 
held  at  65c  to  70c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery;  but  we  have  not 
learned  of  any  sales  at  the  latter  basis.  The  trend  is 
toward  firmness  and  due  to  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds 
of  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  throughout  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  we  do  not  see  how  the  market  can  break 
unless  the  distributors  do  it  themselves. 

CORN — It  was  but  natural  that  an  advance  would 
occur  here  because  there  has  been  no  justification  in 
selling  No.  2  standard  corn  at  45c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  all  such  45c  lots  are  now 
reported  to  have  been  cleaned  up  with  the  result  that 
50c  is  the  market,  and  difficult  to  obtain  even  at  that 
basis  today. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  general  upward  movement 
has  also  had  a  good  effect  on  this  market.  Gone  are 
the  No.  2  standard  cut  green  that  were  somewhat 
freely  quoted  up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  60c,  f. 
o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery.  65c  is  bottom  and  heavy 
sales  have  been  made  not  only  in  good  standard  cut 
green  and  cut  wax  but  extra  standard  of  the  same  at 
prices  ranging  from  621/2C  to  70c,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  points.  The  whole  grades  in  both  green 
and  wax,  however,  are  still  “standing  by”  with  the 
result  that  there  isn’t  much  action  or  movement  on 
them.  No.  10  tins  have  come  in  for  a  better  “play” 
and  a  broker  was  heard  to  say  last  week  that  one 
order  for  3,000  cases  of  No.  10  tin  cut  green  beans 
would  clean  up  every  lot  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
as  well  as  New  York  State.  Don’t  know  how  truthful 
that  is,  but  it  is  given  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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PEAS — The  only  reason  there  has  not  been  a  large 
movement  in  peas  since  the  upward  turn  started  is 
scarcity  of  supplies  in  first  hands.  About  the  only 
thing  left  in  Alaskas  in  Wisconsin  are  No.  2  tin 
standards  and  extra  standards.  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas 
and  some  limited  business  is  steadily  going  on  basis 
95c  to  $1,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

We  understand  that  the  local  trade  are  beginning 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  on  future  Wisconsin  peas 
and  while  no  closing  of  contracts  have  occurred,  it  is 
reported  that  substantial  commitments  are  in  the 
making. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  upward  turn  has 
quite  naturally  reached  the  Pacific  coast.  The  lowest 
prices  available  there  on  spot  peaches  are: 

No.  21/4  Y.  C.  standards  95c,  choice,  97i/2c;  No. 
21/2  sliced  standard  971/2C,  choice  $1;  No.  1  Y.  C. 
standard  60c,  choice  62i/4c;  No.  1  sliced  standard  60c, 
choice  62i/4c;  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  spot  stock  of  California 
peaches  will  be  all  cleaned  up  on  the  coast  before 
the  new  crop  is  ready.  When  one  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  there  has  been  heavy  carryovers  from  one 
season  into  the  next  for  the  past  three  years,  this  re¬ 
port  hardly  seems  well-founded  but  our  informant 
maintains  that  he  had  checked  and  double-checked 
the  information  and  found  it  correct. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Industry  On  a  Vacation — Domestic  Trading  Held  Up 
Well  During  Bank  Holiday — President  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
Assuring  Us  of  an  Era  of  Prosperity — Oyster  Packing 
Dull  Due  to  Uncertainty  of  Bank  Holiday. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  16,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  took  a  vacation  with 
the  banks,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  with 
practically  every  industry  in  the  country.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  majority  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  on  a  semi-holiday  so  long  that  a  full 
holiday  doesn’t  make  much  difference. 

The  bank  holiday  while  it  brought  its  inconvenience 
and  a  very  unsettled  condition  of  things  at  the  offset, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  domestic  trading  as  a  whole  suf¬ 
fered  very  seriously,  because  in  a  comparative  short 
time  the  entire  country  seemed  to  have  adjusted  itself 
to  the  situation  and  business  went  on  in  a  distinctly 
cooperative  manner.  Trading  had  already  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  before  the  banks  closed,  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  have  been  affected  very  much  more, 
unless  it  stopped  altogether,  which  it  did  not  do. 

So  it  goes  to  show  how  many  impossible  looking 
things  can  be  done  when  one  has  to  do  them. 

Another  thing  that  probably  helped  to  weather 
conditions,  is  that  it  came  just  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  administration  and  as  the  people  were  ex¬ 


pecting  a  change,  they  assumed  and  accepted  the 
bank  holiday  as  a  part  of  the  program  that  would 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  better.  I  am  one  of 
those  fellows  that  believes  the  turning  point  has  been 
reached  and  better  business  is  in  sight. 

We  have  a  very  good  leader  in  President  Roosevelt 
and  with  a  cooperative  Congress,  we  should  have  an 
era  of  prosperity  ahead  of  us. 

However,  let’s  don’t  measure  prosperity  in  the  in¬ 
flated  way  of  $2.50  per  dozen  shrimp,  35c  per  pound 
cotton  or  75c  per  pound  butter,  but  rather  look  for 
prosperity  in  a  substantial  way  with  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  that  will  dish  out  a  good  living.  That’s  all  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  then  why  look  for  more? 

If  we  will  get  away  from  that  inflated  stuff  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  present  requirements  of  liv¬ 
ing,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  enjoying  prosperity, 
while  others  that  are  dreaming  of  “castles  in  the 
air”  will  still  be  looking  for  it. 

The  effect  that  the  bank  holiday  had  on  the  canned 
shrimp  market  is  not  very  noticeable,  as  business 
moved  about  the  same  way. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  75c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  vacation  that  the  industries  took  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  bank  holiday. 

There  was  very  little  activity  at  the  oyster  can¬ 
neries,  because  those  boats  that  arrived  since  the 
banks  closed  were  in  no  hurry  to  get  out  again,  as 
they  did  not  know  and  no  one  could  tell  them  how 
long  the  bank  holiday  would  last,  so  a  general  hold 
up  of  operations  was  inevitable. 

However,  after  three  or  four  days  of  the  bank  holi¬ 
day  and  business  seeming  to  adjust  itself  without 
the  banks,  a  few  of  the  boats  commenced  to  go  out 
and  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  reflected  every¬ 
where.  This  feeling  was  so  pronounced,  that  at  times 
it  looked  like  we  didn’t  need  the  banks  and  we  could 
do  business  without  them. 

However,  we  are  all  glad  to  see  the  banks  open 
again  and  even  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  is 
manifest  now. 

Fishermen  as  a  rule  are  very  skeptic  sort  of  folks 
when  it  comes  to  money  matters  and  when  the  cash 
for  their  catch  is  not  forthcoming,  promptly,  they’re 
ready  to  quit.  Such  was  their  attitude  at  first,  but 
when  they  satisfied  themselves  that  this  condition 
did  not  exist  only  with  their  firm,  but  was  general 
everywhere,  then  some  were  eager  to  cooperate  and 
resume  fishing,  hence  some  of  the  boats  went  out  to 
oyster  even  during  the  bank  holiday. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  quickly  the  people  of  this  section  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  bank 
holiday. 

It  can’t  be  said  that  the  bank  holiday  affected  the 
cove  oyster  market  very  much  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  the  same  volume  of  business  moved  right  on. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  remains  the  same,  62i/4c 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce  cans  and  65c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  cans  of  the  fancy  grade,  f .  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of'  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Bank  Disturbances  and  Earthquakes — ^The  Error  of  Farm 
Relief — Some  Items  Show  Strength — Some  Low  Prices  on 
Asparagus — Notes  of  This  Section. 

San  Francisco,  March  16,  1933. 

XCITEMENT — A  more  distracting  week  than 
the  last  one  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  with 
bank  holidays  and  the  scarcity  of  ready  cash  to 
be  reckoned  with,  numerous  State  and  National  proc¬ 
lamations  to  be  digested  and  the  work  of  an  over¬ 
worked  and  over- wrought  State  Legislature  to  be 
watched.  Small  wonder  that  business  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  and  prices  of  commodities  affected.  Finally,  to 
add  to  the  worry  and  confusion,  a  major  disaster 
visited  Southern  California  with  a  heavy  toll  of  life 
and  the  destruction  of  much  property.  Officials  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California  are  congratulating 
themselves  that  the  annual  convention,  planned  for 
March  9,  10  and  11  was  postponed  indefinitely.  Had 
attempts  been  made  to  carry  out  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  the  attendance  would  doubtless  have  been  very 
light  and  the  meeting  unsatisfactory  from  every 
standpoint. 

The  earthquake  disaster  in  Southern  California 
brought  immediate  offers  of  aid  from  other  sections 
of  the  State  and  from  throughout  the  nation  but  word 
has  been  sent  out  from  the  afflicted  districts  that  re¬ 
lief  work  can  be  cared  for  locally,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  hurried  to  Los 
Angeles  on  receipt  of  the  news  and  is  lending  the 
full  aid  of  the  State  in  the  emergency.  While  heavy 
l^roperty  damage  has  been  caused  by  the  earthquake 
there  have  been  no  serious  fires  in  any  of  the  cities 
affected,  in  contrast  to  the  San  Francisco  disaster  of 
1906,  so  there  are  no  problems  of  housing  or  of  food 
supplies.  The  actual  damage  by  earthquake  in  the 
San  Francisco  catastrophe,  it  will  be  remembered, 
amounted  to  but  about  two  per  cent  of  the  total  loss, 
the  balance  being  from  the  fire.  In  response  to  solici¬ 
tations,  Southern  California  canners  have  advised 
their  Northern  brethren  that  their  property  losses 
are  limited,  with  many  plants  undamaged. 

FARM  RELIEF — While  government  relief  for 
farmers  may  seem  a  fine  thing,  it  is  undesirable  in 
some  instances,  California  farm  leaders  are  pointing 
out.  In  the  case  of  overproduction  of  such  products 
as  cling  peaches  it  might  be  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  agony  and  prove  a  detriment  in  the  long  run. 
With  government  aid  in  sight,  growers  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  acreage  and  authorities  hold  that 
there  can  be  no  real  stabilization  of  the  industry  un¬ 
til  production  is  sharply  cut.  Frank  Dixon,  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  points  out  the  fact 
that  while  a  considerable  acreage  of  cling  peaches 
has  been  uprooted  the  actual  tonnage  of  fruit  has 
been  affected  but  little.  Only  marginal  orchards  have 
been  torn  out,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  owners  of 


those  remaining  have  learned  how  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  through  care  in  pruning  and  culti¬ 
vation.  If  all  the  cling  peaches  produced  in  the  State 
were  to  be  canned  the  output  in  normal  seasons  would 
approach  the  20,000,000  case  mark.  The  gravity  of 
the  situation  can  be  realized  when  it  is  considered 
that  consumption  is  less  than  half  of  this  annually. 
This  figure  may  be  disputed,  but  it  is  not  far  from 
being  correct. 

The  question  is  now  being  asked,  what  will  happen 
to  consumption  when  both  grower  and  canner  insist 
on  a  profit?  Canned  peaches,  along  with  other  fruits, 
are  being  sold  far  below  cost.  In  fact,  if  canners  paid 
nothing  for  cling  peaches  handled  by  them,  they 
would  still  lose  money  at  present  prices.  Even  when 
conditions  in  general  improve,  will  housewives  pur¬ 
chase  peaches  in  quantities  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
cents  a  can,  when  they  can  be  had  today  at  one-half 
this  price?  This  may  be  borrowing  worry,  but  can¬ 
ners  are  thinking  about  it,  just  the  same.  Canners 
are  commencing  to  realize  that  not  only  must  pro¬ 
duction  be  held  down,  but  that  prices  must  be  fairly 
low  for  a  considerable  period. 

STRENGTH — Some  items  in  the  canned  foods  list 
are  showing  considerable  strength,  despite  a  week 
characterized  by  light  sales.  Peas,  for  instance, 
seem  in  quite  light  supply  here  and  prices  on  some 
grades  have  firmed  up.  Spinach  is  also  showing  added 
strength  and  inquiries  are  coming  in  for  the  new 
spring  pack.  Stocks  of  the  1932  spring  pack  are 
limited  and  the  winter  pack  proved  a  disappointment, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Asparagus  is  moving 
in  a  wide  range  of  prices,  with  some  packers  quoting 
certain  grades  at  prices  which  are  unbelievably  low. 
The  low  prices  have  stimulated  the  demand  and  con¬ 
siderable  business  is  being  done,  both  by  packers  and 
by  retailers.  Talk  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  trade 
that  very  low  opening  prices  on  asparagus  may  be 
expected,  but  arrangements  may  be  made  with 
growers  whereby  the  pack  may  be  held  down.  Warm 
weather  during  the  past  week  has  brought  asparagus 
to  the  markets  in  quantities  and  Eastern  shipment 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing. 

JAP  SALMON — In  times  like  these,  rumors  spread 
like  wildfire  and  are  just  about  as  dangerous. 
Stories  have  been  going  the  rounds  that  heavy  im¬ 
ports  of  canned  salmon  from  Japan  caused  the  re¬ 
cent  break  in  prices  and  was  proving  the  ruination 
of  the  salmon  packing  business.  An  inspection  of 
the  records  at  the  San  Francisco  Customs  House  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  imports  at  this  port  for  December, 
the  last  month  for  which  figures  are  available, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  valued 
at  $17.  In  keeping  with  this  is  the  refutation  of  anti- 
foreign  trade  propaganda  on  imported  olive  oil.  A 
published  article  quoted  a  California  olive  oil  manu¬ 
facturer  as  asserting  that  the  best  olive  oil  imported 
is  “neither  pure  nor  unadulterated.”  The  matter 
was  referred  to  Wendell  Vincent,  chief  of  the  West¬ 
ern  District,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

(  Continuedlion  page  25  ) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 

CONSISTENT  REPLACEMENT  DEMAND  FOR  TIN  CANS  Growth  in  the  use  of  both  packers  and  general  line  cans  for 


KEEPS  MANUFACTURERS’  OPERATIONS  ON 
PROFITABLE  BASIS,  SURVEY  SHOWS 

CONSISTENT  replacement  demand  for  tin  cans  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  arising  from  the  practically  univer¬ 
sal  practice  of  discarding  empty  tin  cans  once  their  contents 
have  been  removed  is  a  major  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  tin 
plate  and  can  manufacturers  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis 
despite  the  inroads  into  net  income  made  by  the  current  de¬ 
pression. 

“Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  business  can  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years,  more  steel  has  gone 
in  tinplate  than  into  rails,”  a  survey  recently  published  by  a 
prominent  financial  magazine  declared.  “The  comparison  is  of 
interest  in  more  than  the  matter  of  volume.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  steel  rails  endure  for  a  time,  which,  at  least  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  is  painfully  long.  The  life 
of  the  tin  container,  even  though  there  may  occur  temporary 
periods  of  excessive  stocks,  is  essentially  transient. 

“In  ripping  it  open  and  throwing  away  the  ‘empty’  we  auto¬ 
matically  create  a  relatively  fast  replacement  demand  for  the 
manufacturer.  Moreover,  regardless  of  the  inevitable  vagaries 
of  nature  and  of  human  economy,  a  varying  but  large  total  of 
perishable  food  matures  year  in  and  year  out  and  has  to  be 
preserved. 

“These  basic  attributes  privide  a  relatively  stable  foundation 
of  demand  for  the  can  industry,  even  though  it  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  depression-proof.  And  in  addition  to 
being  favored  by  a  reasonably  consistent  demand,  there  are  im¬ 
portant  operating  advantages  in  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
less  intensely  competitive  than  most  and  in  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  organized  for  fairly  ready  adjustment  of  its  prices 
to  variations  in  the  price  of  tinplate,  its  raw  material. 

“Even  in  the  above  brief  appraisal  of  fundamentals,  we  have 
a  clear  explanation  to  account  for  the  circumstances  that  the 
three  most  prominent  corporations  in  this  industry — American 
Can,  Continental  Can  and  McKeesport  Tin  Plate — ^have  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  at  a  profit,  although  a  reduced  one,  through¬ 
out  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever  known,  while  so  many 
other  industries  have  plunged  into  the  red.  Similarly,  under 
the  conditions  above  set  forth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
major  companies  in  this  field  are  notably  free  from  any  worries 
as  to  debt,  capitalization  or  survival. 

“Accordingly,  the  industry  itself  and  its  three  largest  cor¬ 
porations  are  eminently  deserving  of  investment  consideration 
at  a  time  when  the  participating  securities,  while  well  above 
the  lowest  quotations  of  depression,  are  at  levels  sufficiently 
deflated  to  suggest  substantial  long-pull  promise,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  fair  dividend  yield  and  possible  appreciation  of  principal. 

“In  view  of  the  developments  of  the  past  three  years,  one 
hesitates  to  risk  dogmatic  forecast  as  to  the  long-term  prospect 
of  any  industry.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  production 
of  canned  foods  in  this  country  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
by  some  400  per  cent.  This  growth  was  due  to  increased  urban 
population,  to  development  of  the  chain  store,  popularization 
of  packaged,  rether  than  bulk,  goods  through  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  the  improved  quality  and  economy  of  canned 
foods.  At  the  same  time,  especially  during  the  last  decade, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  growth  in  the  use  of  ‘general 
line’  cans  for  an  increasing  variety  of  products  other  than 
foods. 


years  prior  to  the  depression  expanded  at  a  rate  much  faster 
than  the  rate  of  population  increase.  It  would  probably  be  the 
part  of  conservatism  to  assume  that  this  trend  will  to  some 
extent  flatten  in  the  future,  yet  there  is  certainly  no  ‘saturation 
point’  in  sight.  Moreover,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
normal  replacement  demand  will  definitely  provide  a  profitable 
total  of  demand,  whether  its  long-term  growth  matches  that 
of  the  past  or  not. 

“We  are  on  substantially  surer  ground  in  considering  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  near-term  prospect,  say,  for  a  year  or  two  ahead. 
Obviously,  the  sale  of  general  line  cans  will  fluctuate  in  very 
close  conformity  with  the  movement  of  general  business.  If 
the  present  year  ushers  in  the  beginning  of  industrial  revival, 
it  should  be  reflected  rather  quickly  in  general  line  containers. 

“Of  more  importance,  however,  in  relation  to  profits  of  the 
can  companies  is  the  early  prospect  for  packers’  cans.  Here 
there  is  a  statistical  basis  for  expecting  some  improvement, 
even  if  general  economic  conditions  merely  remain  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  present  level.  Surplus  stocks  of  canned  food  on  hand 
have  been  materially  reduced  in  the  last  year  and  the  conditions 
affecting  financing  by  canners  have  improved. 

“The  1932  pack  of  corn  was  only  half  that  of  1931  and  only 
slightly  more  than  half  that  of  the  average  for  the  years  1925- 
29.  The  1932  pack  of  peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  peaches  and 
pineapples  likewise  was  considerably  under  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age  of  1925-29.  Since  packers  of  food  products  consume  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  metal  containers,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  last  year,  while  packing  operations 
were  being  curtailed  and  stocks  worked  off,  the  activities  of  the 
can  manufacturers  were  sharply  reduced.  It  is  probably  that 
the  total  demand  for  packers’  cans  in  1932  was  fully  20  per 
cent  under  that  of  1931. 

“Conversely,  however,  while  adversely  affecting  1932  profits, 
this  reduction  in  stocks  is  definitely  favorable,  establishing  a 
foundation  for  improved  activity  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

“Moderate  improvement  in  general  business,  as  compared 
with  the  panic  level  of  last  summer,  has  been  reflected  propor¬ 
tionately  in  demand  for  general  line  containers,  although  this 
division  is  still  at  an  unsatisfactory  level.  The  prospect  for  all 
types  of  cans  should  be  improved  by  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  tinplate  from  approximately  $4.75  per  case  to  $4.25. 

“American  Can,  welded  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  out  of 
an  originally  loose  merger  of  some  100  factories,  ploughed  back 
its  earnings  for  twenty-two  years  before  paying  common  divi¬ 
dends.  Indeed,  in  the  last  twelve  years  fully  $80,000,000  out  of 
profits  have  gone  into  plant  improvement,  without  outside 
financing  of  any  kind.  As  a  result  of  conservative  and  efficient 
policies  of  expansion,  together  with  a  quarter-century  of  fast 
growth  in  consuming  demand,  the  company  has  attained  high 
renk  among  the  premier  industrial  enterprises  of  the  world. 

“Continental  Can,  second  most  important  manufacturer,  holds 
a  strong  trade  position  and  apparently  finds  the  matter  of  rela¬ 
tive  size  no  very  great  handicap.  The  fact  that  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  its  output  consists  of  packers’  cans  lends  it  an 
element  of  stability.  General  line  conditions,  which  are  most 
influenced  by  prevailing  business  conditions,  account  for  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  company’s  volume,  a  substantially  smaller 
percentage  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  rival.  The  company 
has  thirty-nine  plants  in  this  country  and  Cuba,  stragetically 
located  in  relation  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pack. 
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“The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
a  manufacturer  of  tinplate,  numbering  both  American  Can  and 
Continental  Can  among  its  customers.  Since  1927,  it  has  also 
controlled  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  the  third  largest 
can  maker  in  the  country.  This  manufacturing  branch  of  its 
business,  now  taking  one-fourth  of  the  parent  company’s  tin¬ 
plate  output,  has  in  recent  years  become  increasingly  important 
as  a  producer  of  profits  and  a  stabilizing  infiuence. 

“The  McKeesport  management  has  to  its  credit  the  notable 
achievement  of  turning  out  some  10  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
tinplate,  although  its  plant  capacity  is  rated  at  only  slightly 
more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total.  Moreover,  in  six 
years  prior  to  1931  operating  earnings  were  increased  150  per 
cent  with  an  unchanged  plant  capacity  and  only  a  modest  gain 
in  gross  sales.” 

NOT  TALKING  ABOUT  THEIRS 

(  Continued  from  page  6  ) 

and  the  funds  for  these  loans  are  obtained  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Bank,  as  noted  above,  through 
the  sale  by  that  organization  of  their  own  obligations 
to  the  investing  public,  the  money  not  being  obtained 
from  the  government. 

The  officers  of  the  company  have  stated  that  they 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  their  entire  set-up  in¬ 
spected  at  any  time  during  business  hours  by  respon¬ 
sible  interested  parties,  and  that  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  receive  at  any  time  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  how  their  present  efforts  toward  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  canned  food  products  may  be  made  more 
successful. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 
(  Continued  from  pase  23  ) 

ture,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  who  advised 
that  there  have  been  very  few  instances  in  which 
imported  olive  oil  was  found  to  be  adulterated  and 
that  in  these  instances  the  food  and  drugs  act  worked 
to  prevent  its  importation  as  olive  oil.  He  further 
advised  that  in  so  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned 
the  department  has  had  no  occasion  to  make  deten¬ 
tions  of  imported  olive  oil,  because  of  adulteration, 
during  the  past  five  years. 

NOTES — The  Liberty  Gold  Fruits  Company,  for¬ 
merly  of  Los  Angeles,  has  moved  its  offices  to  7  Front 
Street,  San  Francisco,  with  E.  M.  Battat  as  manager. 
The  firm  exports  California  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  imports  Indian  and  Dutch  East  Indies  products. 

W.  H.  Foster  and  D.  D.  Wood,  of  San  Francisco, 
have  taken  a  lease  on  the  Lodi  Cannery  at  Lodi,  Cal., 
and  will  commence  operations  on  vegetables  shortly 
under  the  name  of  the  Foster  &  Wood  Canning 
Company. 

Increased  shipments  of  Hawaiian  canned  pine¬ 
apple  destined  for  Gulf  and  Atlantic  points  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  through  San  Francisco  as  a  result 
of  new  reduced  rail  rates.  These  rates  were  named 
to  permit  competition  with  steamship  firms  plying 
directly  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Ben  McPhun,  merchandise  broker,  112  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  selling 
agent  for  the  Seville  Olive  Company,  of  this  city, 
packers  of  olives,  artichokes,  and  other  California 
specialties. 

Norman  B.  Stern  has  been  made  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Carnation  Company, 
producers  of  Carnation  Milk  and  breakfast  cereals, 
succeeding  George  H.  Murray,  who  has-been  made 
assistant  sales  manager  for  the  company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Seattle. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory.  Rich 

agricultural  section;  Asparagus,  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Squash. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


CANNING  FACTORY 

FOR  SALE 

I  will  offer  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at 
the  Court  House  door.  In  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  on 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  21st.  1933 
AT  2  O’CLOCK  P.  M. 

the  fully  equipped  canning  factory,  located  just  over 
the  bridge  at  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

One-third  cash,  the  balance  in  three  months,  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  undersigned.  OLIVE  P.  HANCOCK  Executrix 
of  Jas.  W.  Hancock,  deceased. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lotoeat  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Broken;  IThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co..  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2'/^ . 

Medium.  No.  2V2 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2, 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2. 

Large,  No,  2 .  2, 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10 .  2 


2.26 

.0.00 

2.25 

3.16 

2.10 

.56 

2.60 

.30 

2.60 

.45 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

.87% 

.76 

-....- 

.25 

— 

.60 

.65 

.76 

2.85 

.96 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 06 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2.„...._...  .60  ._..... 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.00  ......~ 

LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.80 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 96  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White. . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White....- . 66  .66 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.80 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 47^4........ 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.20  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 75  - 

Whole,  No.  8 . 1.00  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  8.00  8.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . . . 66  .86 

Cut,  No.  10 - - -  2.76 - 

Diced,  No.  10 . — . ....... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 . 76  -...._ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  —— 

Standard,  Diced,  .No.  2....— . 67%..-..- 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . . 

Extra'  Standard  No  10 . ™ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2................—  .82%.—— 

Standard,  No.  2 . - . 80  — 

Standard,  No.  10 . — >...  — —  — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . — —  .76  — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  — 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .66 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.76 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois....— . — —  — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . — . 

No.  2  Std.  Aliskas,  Is .  1.25  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . — 6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%...« . .90 

No.  8  _  1.00 

No.  10 _ 2.76  S.00 


_  .90 

_  1.00 

2.76  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.\ 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . — . —  — — 

No.  2%  . 66  .65 

No.  3  . - . .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.20  2.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  t.90 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . - .  1.30 

No.  10  .  *4.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 95  .95 

SUndard,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.10 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  FVesh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  — .... 

No.  2%  _ 86  .90 

No.  8  . 90  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 46  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B  Oiunty .  2.90  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 37%  t.37’ 

F.  O.  B.  County . - . 86  — .... 

No.  2  . 66  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  . 96  t.95 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  10  . -  2.75  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.66  *2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


.37%  *.37% 

.86  _ 

.66  *.60 

.60  . 

.96  *.95 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack....— — 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10- 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . -..-....-J— 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  — . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


1.20  *1.16 
1.36  *1.30 


.  *1.30 

5.50  *4.50 


.60  *.65 

1.05  *.92% 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

California  l^rtietts.  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10-- . — — . 


.86  _ 

1.80- _ 

1.40  _ 

.  *1.70 

1.60  1.66 
_ 4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContiaMd 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.05  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.16  -*1.20 

Fancy.  No.  2(^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails..-  .80  .... _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  — 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  8 .  -— 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  '*1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . —  ........  '*1.45 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10..- .  - . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . — ...  — 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . -  — 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsrter,  Mo.  2... 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STR A W BERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  — 

Preserved,  No.  2 . - .  1.46  — — 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  — .. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ....— 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . -  ....... 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  . — 9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans- 
I'lb.  cans  — 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans- 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz- 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


Standards,  4  os. . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . - 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1..... . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Chums,  Tall . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.70  *1.76 


1.47%*1.45 

1.86  _ 

.90  . 


Dry,  No.  1 . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARD1NES9  (Domestic),  | 


.70  . 

.87%  *.86 

2.86  . 

.78  _ 

.76%  *.66 
1.22%  *1.30 


1.10  1.00 

1.10  1.10 


%  Oil,  keyless- 
%  Oil,  keys . 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton  — . — . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  — _ _ 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s.. 


TUNA  FlSHg  (California),  per 

White,  %8  . 

White.  Is  _ 

Blue  Fin.  %s _ 

Blue  Fin,  Is......— 

Striped,  %s  _ . 

Striped,  %s  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ — — — . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy——— 
YaUow.  U _ 


_  *2.36 

8.00  *2.76 


8.86 _ 

4.70  6.26 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


M?****'* 


KITTREDGE 
C  LABELS 


A  Ca  nner*s  Resistant 
Sweet  Pea 


WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 


Control  Pea  Wilt 

in  Your  Crops  by  Planting 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 


Orisinated  and  developed  by  Prof. 
E.  J.'Del  wiche  of  the  Wisconsin  Asricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  this  new  variety 
was  introduced  in  1932  after  thoroush 
field  and  canning  tests. 


Maturing  in  about  61  days  after  planting, 
its  season  is  practically  identical  with 
Surprise. 


Processing  tests  reveal  excellent  canning 
quality — the  peas  having  tender  skins  and 
fine  flavor. 


Complete  resistance  to  Fus- 
arium  Wilt,  exceptional  quality, 
and  strong  productivity  place  this 
introduction  in  a  class  by  itselF. 


Requests  for  further  and  more  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  this  promising  variety 
will  be  gladly  answered. 


PLACE  YOUR  FUTURE  ORDER  WITH  US  NOW  FOR  WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 

Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nptu  OIntmprtirut 


